has to manipulate a handful of pencils and sheets of paper. It is evident 
that, at least for Fellini, a test is especially meant to determine an actor’s 
malleability. The need to concentrate simultaneously on all these elements 
has already caused a number of candidates to fluff their lines, but in Dallas, 
Fellini seems to have found his man. The director even takes a wicked 
joy in trying to shake him by interrupting him with ridiculous questions. 
Dallas volleys back the answers without losing a beat and goes through 
his act without a hitch. It is hard to tell which of them is having more fun. 

“Eleanora Maggi, the child who played the cupid in Boccaccio 70, 
comes in about noon. But not to work; Fellini has invited her to lunch. 
She adores him, and he reciprocates, embracing her with gusto and a 
stream of endearments when she runs over to be lifted in his arms. Sitting 
beside her nurse on a big wooden block, Eleanora quietly watches the 
last test of the morning, for the part of La Saraghina. 

“La Saraghina was a prostitute who lived in a hut on the beach at 
Rimini, where Fellini grew up. She sold herself to the local fishermen in 
return for the dregs from their sardine nets. Sardines, in that part of 
Romagna, are called saraghine. Two years ago Fellini told a newspaper 
woman how important this figure from his childhood has always been in 
his life. Now we are to see her at last. The strange name, ‘Saraghina, 
Saraghina, Saraghina,’ echoes in an excited whisper through the impatient 
silence of the stage. 

“Nor are we disappointed. La Saraghina exceeds our maddest fantasies; 
a kind of mastodon with long black hair and the features of a grossly 
fattened Brigitte Bardot. Perched on spike heels, her massive legs are milk- 
white. Her black satin wraparound skirt ends above the knee. An old 
fuchsia waistcoat with big shell buttons—the top ones unfastened—covers 


Two of Guido’s candidates for the part of La Saraghina, 
during the first day of shooting. At left is Grazia Fras- 
nelli, who later turned out to be Guido’s wardrobe 
woman. Fellini, too, has a habit of putting members of 
his troupe into his pictures. 





